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The Unimportance of Cabinet Posts: A new cabinet minister either becomes master in his own realm 
or a helpless puppet shortly after taking up his duties. The enormous power which “advisers” can 
wield over their chief, is thoroughly recognized in this Capital, and always kept in mind. Hence, 
many observers here are disposed to greet the public announcement of a new name as a Cabinet mem- 
ber with fingers crossed; he may prove a strong man, but the chances are he’ll become merely the 
mouthpiece of his “advisers”. 


These advisers are not necessarily the cabinet member’s right hand men. Down the corridor from 
the chief’s office are the “middle” bureaucrats who in most instances are the ones who really shape the 
.. -»policy of:the- Department. : ~'They -write:the reports: (or they. slant the reports, some may: say) }':theycsend::<:: 
the information upstairs, and they are certainly in a position to reject some pieces of intelligence and to 
emphasize others; and they can confect apparently well-balanced recommendations. Only years later, the 
chief may mournfully perceive how warped these were. These anonymous toilers have for the most part 
been shaping policy in the past two decades, since Roosevelt came in. People who voted against Truman 
were unconsciously voting against these bureaucrats. They are the permanent — we fear — powerhouse 
of the Government. 


Mr. McKay of Oregon, who has been named Secretary of the Interior, is reported in the press to 
be a conservative. Let us assume’he is.» Unless he brings with him, or gathers together after he arrives 
here, an-entirely new “middle” staff;-thoroughly loyal to him and his ideas, he’s going to run into trouble. 
Anyone here realizes what the serried ranks of the Interior Department have become after many years 
of the two preceding Secretaries, Harold Ickes and Oscar Chapman. 


Or take the Department of State. Mr. Dulles might be all his admirers say. If he is, we hope he 
hasn’t fallen for something which the local press — possibly because they were hungry for “news” — has 
prominently featured: that the incumbent Administration has readied a number of volumes of “top- 
level” and “top-secret” information about various aspects and friction points of our foreign policy, so 
as to assist the “transition” of the new Administration. Piffle! If these allegedly precious volumes touch 

On Spain. or the Far East, the sections on these:subjects must-have been written. (with suitable. selective- 
‘’ness in the “top-secret” information) by those who have for years sabotaged bases in the Iberian peninsula 
and who dug the grave of China and the graves of many of our boys in Korea. The “middle” bureaucracy 

is tireless. It could prove timeless in its place of power. 


Dulles: Plenty of discussion at dinner tables this past week about the views of the newly designated 
Secretary of State. In the years leading up to World War II, Dulles was regarded as “isolationist” and 
he was privately, but nevertheless very helpfully, sympathetic to General Robert E. Wood’s America 
First Committee. Later, he appeared on the scene as an “‘internationalist”, advocating seating of the 
Chinese Communists in the United Nations. His foreign policy views were hardly distinguishable from 
those of the Democratic Administration. 


~LLast March,;:Dulles-resigned: as ‘special adviser to.Acheson and in a series of utterances-during April-~ - -: 
and May emerged in another guise. He urged the threat of aerial and naval bombardment of the China 
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mainland:-to: deter the Reds from “attacking Indo-China; he called our European policy “ineffectual” and 
during the fall election campaign attacked the Administration foreign policy of “containment”. No won- 
der foreign policy analysts hereabouts are somewhat bewildered about just where Dulles will stand when 
he takes over.’ 


What are the chances of the new Secretary cleaning out the State Department and getting the right 
sort of “middle” bureaucracy? Last evening, we heard a discussion of this matter among a group that 
included press observers of the State Department and several retired State Department officials. They 
all agreed that the job of Undersecretary is the vital position; that this official if he is knowledgable and 
sound in policy can clean out and build up. The name most mentioned was that of Loy Henderson, Am- 
bassador to Iran (now in Washington on a consultation visit). 


Mr. Henderson, it is pointed out, has a background which meshes sympathetically with that of Dulles 
at a number of points. When Dulles was favorable to America First, Henderson (as an expert on Soviet 
Russia) was pointing out the dangers of the rise of Soviet Russia in case of another war and of the peril 
which might result from the entrance of the U.S. into the world conflict. Henderson, it was pointed out, 
would be the best available tool to “clean out”, since he has an encyclopedic knowledge of the fellow- 
travellers who have been in the State Department and foreign service over the past two decades. Finally, 
it is recalled that Henderson generally is a conservative, both in domestic and foreign policy, holds much 
the same views about the danger of “statism” as often expressed by Dulles. On all this, our learned 
friends were in agreement. But they also agreed that the same old sinister influences were undoubtedly 
at work already to get Dulles to choose quite different subordinates. 


It was also mentioned that Taft rather publicly took up with Dulles during his primary campaign 
of last spring and so could hardly be critical of his appointment now. But it was also remarked that 
many followers of the Ohio Senator could hardly be happy if they read Dulles’ telegram to the Atlantic 
Union Committee meeting which took place a few days after Eisenhower named him. This Committee is 
the present incarnation of Clarence Streit’s “Union Now” movement and aims to merge U.S. sovereignty 
with the sovereignties of Western European nations. 


Dulles, in his wire (read to the Committee members by former Justice Owen Roberts) expressed 
“full support” of the Committee, saying that “it has an understanding of the national and finite capabili- 
ties of the Federal system. It is important that this be understood in connection with the development 
of NATO because NATO can hardly succeed if it is merely a political alliance of temporary expediencies. 
There is the opportunity and responsibility to achieve a result of enduring value and I have no doubt 
that your congress will promote this end.” 


Realignment: Our last week’s piece by J. Harvie Williams, “(Conservatives Can Stay In Power If —”, 
has brought many inquiries and much favorable interest, including one frequent question — “‘is it possible?” 


A visit today to Capitol Hill (where a number of members are appearing again) suggests that realign- 
ment — merging of seniorities between northern and southern conservative members, division of chair- 
manships — is possible. We talked to two GOP members — one from the Middle West, the other from 
the East, neither of whom is in line for a chairmanship. They both agreed that, except for about a dozen 
GOP members who would lose chairmanships to Southern Democrats under such a system, most of the 
200-odd GOP members would take a favorable view. Why? Because they would thus retain “majority 
status”. Again, we heard the saying “There’s no lower form of political life than minority status,” and 
we well know how this has irked GOP members for many years. 


With majority status, however, each of these members would enjoy participation in the dominant 
congressional grouping that wields the power. There would, naturally, be some objections of a “tribal” 
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and stubborn nature from certain Republicans whose first impulse is always, “why give the --- Democrats 
anything”. But a little reminder of the facts of congressional life could correct. this. And for the 
Southerners? “They would snap at it now.” One of the members interviewed by us said he would 
find the senior Democrat on his committee even more congenial as chairman than the senior Republican 
in the same group. 


We also found suggestions afloat in corridors that a private meeting of “back benchers” of the GOP 
would be in order to discuss the subject. There is agreement that the present period of uncertainty 
(with the GOP possessing shaky, hair-line majorities) offers a favorable time to make a deal with the 
Southerners. And there is a vivid sense that, if successful, the first and essential step toward a new 
conservative party would be taken. 


Distaff Side: Among ladies mentioned as eligible and suitable for Federal appointments in the new 
Administration is Congresswoman Katherine St. George from the 29th District of New York. Mrs. St. 
George is well-known in the lower chamber for her conservative views on domestic policies. She is also 
noted for her thoroughly American viewpoint on foreign policy; and her wide knowledge of the situation 
abroad has recently prompted talk of offering her a place on the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Readers of HUMAN EVENTS of several years ago may recall her sound position — often quoted in 
these pages — in opposition to the Morgenthau Plan and to the dismantling of German industry. 


The name of Miss Dorothy Thompson, columnist, is brought up in circles to which she would have 
been unacceptable a dozen years ago (during her campaign in 1940-1 to get the U.S. into war). In 
recent years, Miss Thompson has shown, in her writings, quite a changed viewpoint and her reportage, 
quite favorable to the candidacy of Taft in the primary campaign of last spring, drew much attention. It 
has been remarked that she would be a welcome substitution for Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in the post of 
delegate to the UN. 


The gossip corners in the Capital bring forth the name of Mrs. Claire Boothe Luce as an eligible for 
special ambassador to the Coronation ceremony in London next June. 


Public Education: It has long been our opinion that the real purpose of compulsory public education 
is to give our youth the training necessary for the proper making out of income tax returns. In this 
opinion we are supported by a news item from the Wall Street Journal. It says that Internal Revenue 
Bureau representatives will tour the nation’s schools early next year “to teach the younger set how to fill 
out tax returns”. One specific result of this kind of teaching, according to the item, is that boys who 
sell newspapers or shine shoes in their part time are thus enabled to share their earnings with Uncle 
Sam, and be appropriately grateful therefor. They can also make out or scrutinize their parents’ returns; 
perhaps to detect and report evasions. 


Education Front: One institution of higher learning, unlike too many others, is not ashamed of affirm- 
ing its support of the principles underlying the American system of free enterprise. Mr. Frank Bailey, 
trustee and treasurer of Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., put through a board resolution which read: 
“Union College gives special emphasis to the principles underlying the American system of free enter- 
prise — private property, personal productivity, the profits system with its inducements to individual 
initiative and competition, and the control of economic activity by free market. The significance of 
these principles to the unprecedented growth of wealth and opportunity for the American people is studied 
and contrasted with the functioning of the principles of Socialism, Communism and Fascism in the experi- 
ence of other nations. Union believes in the affirmative presentation of American principles, keeping 
always in mind the need for free inquiry and sound scholarship.” 








Line Forms on the Left: Whether or not the Republican victory presages a retreat from socialism 
will not be known until the ideological composition of the new regime reveals itself in appointments 
(particularly in the middle echelons, where the real policy of the government is articulated), and in the 
legislative program of the Executive. Meanwhile the socialists are not taking the verdict of the polls for 
granted. They are closing ranks for (1) the capture of the Republican regime (they are no respecters 
of party labels) and (2) for the campaigns of 1954 and 1956. Unlike the conservatives, whose lack of 


sound conviction is conducive to laziness, the energumens of Big Government never tire of their crusade, 
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Whatever chicanery the socialists may resort to on the political stage, they are quite honest in spelling 
out their purposes, particularly for their own people. Thus, the November ADA World, official organ for F 
the Americans for Democratic Action (euphemism for American socialists), urges the faithful to recruit 


“new members and new blood from those who supported the liberal ticket”, and to work on both the local it fe 
and national levels for the measures so dear to the hearts of socialists. They are not waiting for 1956, bor 
Un 
It remained, however, for Allan Nevins, Columbia professor and an old megaphone for the socialists, sim 
to boldly warn Mr. Eisenhower that, in defiance of millions who voted for him with the hope that he would fall 
put an end to New Dealism, he must not “turn back the clock”. Very appropriately, the professor chose as | 
The New York Times Magazine Section (November 23) as his vehicle for this bit of socialistic impudence. - 
eer 
As a matter of fact, says this scribe, the President cannot do anything about it, and he repeats the arg 
wheeze about the inevitability of socialism. (If that’s so, why vote?) Then, buttering up Mr. Eisen- ag 
hower for his great achievements, he warns the new President against offending the “at least 10,000,000 firs 
independent voters, overwhelmingly liberal and internationalist, who are even more alert”. (The many mu 
more millions who voted for Eisenhower in the expectation that he would defy the “inevitable”’ historic 
forces apparently don’t count.) ‘““They’»— the mythical 10,000,000 — “have no fear that Mr. Eisen- ( 


hower will let Mr. Taft take charge of labor, Mr. Hoover of the tarifis, McCarthy of civil liberties and of 
General MacArthur of defense policy.” How candidly sanguine! The best thing for the new President to sta 


do, he condescendingly advises, is to work with the “forward looking” Democrats and Republicans who eq 
have sense enough to work with the “historic” forces. eco 
por 

Whatever else we might say of socialists, we cannot help but admire their consummate brass. There Th 

is one quality (of the socialists) that conservatives too often overlook; the socialists are on the winning anc 
side not because they are in the right, or because of this balderdash of inevitability, but because they po: 
work at their business all the time. The conservatives, alas, neither know their business nor give it more Fo 
than passing attention in election campaigns; that’s why they lose so regularly. Don’t bet that Mr. Eisen- get 


hower will not heed the professors’ advice, in utter disregard of the expectations of those who voted for him. nor 


A Bureaucratic Ailment: A manufacturer in West Germany — a correspondent writes us — was in 








goi 

need of managerial help, from the grade of foreman up. Since this manufacturer had agencies in Fast thi 

Germany, where business was slack, he decided to transfer to the home plant several of their supervisory tha 
staff. To his utter astonishment, he found these workers simply incapable of making decisions or assum- 

ing responsibility. Several years under Soviet supervision has robbed them of all managerial ability. 

acai ae ; ' tio 

American industrialists having had occasion to hire men or women who had served for any length je 

of time on the public payroll can well appreciate the experience of this West German manufacturer. thi 

do 
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THE GREAT DOLLAR GAP HOAX 


By GARET GARRETT 


ROM TIME IMMEMORIAL a rich country has 

been a temptation. If its wealth had made 
it fat it could expect to be sacked by a lean neigh- 
bor or murdered by a coalition of killer tribes. 
Until a few centuries ago the world was that 
simple and history wearily records the rise and 
fall of mammon nations. Then man became, 
as he thought, a little civilized, and although the 
rule continued to be that those take who can, the 
nakedness of it began to be clothed in specious 


arguments, such as that all people are entitled to | 


a good place in the sun, no matter who was there 
first, or that the natural resources of the earth 
must be equally accessible to all. 


Owing to one change in the economic design 
of the world, and to one anti-historic circum- 
stance, the redistribution of wealth between un- 
equal nations now is much less simple. The 
economic change is that great wealth is no longer 
portable; it cannot be carted away like treasure. 
The anti-historic circumstance is that for once, 
and perhaps for the first time, the richest nations 
possess also the paramount military power. 
Forceful looting is now impossible. Meanwhile 
genus Homo at heart is neither less predatory 
nor less covetous than he ever was. 


So now what are the lean and envious nations 
going todo? Well, they have done an amazing 
thing. They have invented a weapon sharper 
than the sword. 


They have established in the world the emo- 
tional premise that the denizens of Americans — 
the one rich nation — are guilty rich; and upon 
this premise they have based an international 
doctrine — the doctrine, namely, that because 
they are so rich the Americans are obliged, both 


in morals and by necessity, to s ee wealth 
with all the people in the world who have a 
lower standard of living. 


By a kind of fatuous irony the Américan Gov- 
ernment has accepted both the premise and the 
doctrine, and what it has called for twenty years 
its foreign policy has been so conditioned. It 
now has in training for career thousands of 
young bureaucratic almoners who shall be ex- 
pert in the political art of giving. In the last 
five years such experts have disposed of roughly 
one tenth of the national wealth. A few weeks 
ago the Associated Press reported from Wash- 
ington that ‘‘a secret green book of ideas on 
future aid to foreign countries is being compiled 
by officials of the Mutual Security Agency for 
the benefit of the next President, whoever he may 
be.” In this way there has been implanted in the 
hearts of more than half the human race child- 
like and insatiable expectations. 


wens THAT PART of the doctrine which 
says that we Americans are morally 
obliged to do it, simply on the ground that we 
are too rich, what is the necessity? — for the say- 
ing is that we are obliged both in morals and by 
necessity. This is ugly. We are told that un- 
less we do it, and go on doing it, we shall find 
ourselves with neither ally nor friend in the 
whole world; then we may perish in our stinking 
gold and be damned. Our beneficiaries, if we 
disappoint them, will either turn neutral or van- 
ish behind the Iron Curtain. So they threaten us. 


The European view is precisely stated by a 
Belgian economist who writes an Open Letter to 
Americans, saying: “You now hold two-thirds 
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to two-fifths of the world’s gold supply, to say 
nothing of silver. Each year you sell more than 
you buy to the tune of seven or eight billion dol- 
lars. Either you concentrate on yourselves and, 
after you absorb all that this world once had in 
the way of exchangeable wealth, you live on it 
like misers, or you integrate with the rest of the 
world and throw open your doors to European, 
Asian and African goods. If you refuse to buy 
because you fear competition — you are the most 
competitive country in the world — or if you re- 
fuse to lend — you are the richest country in the 
world — then you'll have to give.” 


This Belgian economist thinks he has bored a 
hole when he suggests, tauntingly, that the 
Americans are afraid of competition. He leaves 
out the fact that the European manufacturer now 
demanding that the American market shall be 
opened to his competitive goods is using capital, 
equipment and know-how with which the loving 
American Government provided him, out of 
taxes laid upon the American manufacturer. The 
countries of Europe do not make their own mar- 
kets free to one anothr and never was it imagined 
that one of them should use its public funds to 
subsidize competition in another. 


Out of all this evolves an economic jargon 
about balance of payment difficulties, the sterling 
bloc against the dollar, the imbalance of trade, 
the convertibility of currencies and the dollar 
gap — in which the layman is purposely lost. In 
the same confusion the elementary meaning of 
international trade disappears. International 
trade now is government business and the ideas 
that govern it are political, not economic. 


HE DOLLAR GAP is the heartbreak theme of a 

recent report to the President by his Special 
Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., on the 
political, military and economic developments 
in Europe. 


“This phenomenon”, he says, “which has its 
roots in the high excess of United States exports 
over its imports has persisted in varying degrees 
over a period of years.” 


Meaning simply that over a period of years 
Europe has been buying from the United States 
more goods than she can pay for, including coal, 
of which she has plenty if only she would dig it. 
Obviously, if she is never going to pay for it, 
then it is cheaper for England to buy American 
coal than to dig her own. 


Mr. Draper goes on to say: “Unless a balance 
can be restored there is real danger of a deep and 
perhaps disastrous fissure between the economies 
of Europe and America. The lack of balance 
manifests itself in a perptual shortage of dollars 
needed to buy raw materials, machinery and 
other commodities in the Western Hempishere.” 


Mark you, on the one hand, a shortage of dol- 
lars to buy American machinery, whereas on the 
other hand Great Britain complains that on ac- 
count of the American tariff she cannot sell 
British machinery in the American market. Why 
after all should we be exchanging machinery? 


However, what can we do about it? That is 
the official question. How can we cure Europe’s 
dollar famine? We can do one or all of the fol- 
lowing three things, says Mr. Draper. We can — 


(1) Throw the American market wide open 
to European goods, whether we want them or 
not, so that the Europeans may increase their ex- 
ports to us, thereby tending to reduce the dollar 
gap; 


(2) We can leave in Europe the proceeds 
from the sale of American goods instead of bring- 
ing the money home, regarding it vaguely as a 
kind of investment that may be repaid to us at 
some future time; or, 


(3) We can continue for an indefinite time to 
make economic and military grants-in-aid out of 
the United States Treasury — that is, give them 
the dollars to spend for American goods. 


Proposal number one, namely, to give Europe 
tariff-free access to the American market, plausi- 
ble as it may sound, turns out to be intrinsically 
weak, for, says Mr. Draper: ‘The necessary ad- 
justments in our own industry and our own 
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markets can only be made equitably over a period 
of time. This fact, and the relatively greater 
productivity in the United States, make it very 
unlikely that the existing dollar gap can be 
closed by increased American imports alone.” 


The choice therefore lies between two and 
three —i.e., either when Europe has bought 
from us more goods than she can afford we must 
put what she owes us on the spike and charge it 
to our own public debt, or, more simply, we must 
go on giving her the dollars. 


In any case, you see, the dollar gap is our re- 
sponsibility. 


pm IS THE logical development of the Keyne- 
sian doctrine that now is the first article in 
the theory of debtor economics, the doctrine, to 
wit, that surplus countries are responsible for 
the solvency and welfare of deficit countries. If 
a deficit country buys more than she can afford, 
that is really the fault of the surplus country. 
The deficit country needs the goods or she 
wouldn’t have bought them, and as for the sur- 
plus country that sold the goods, it behooves her 
to provide the deficit country with the means of 
payment, else the whole structure of interna- 
tional trade will sink. 


The political power of this doctrine lies in the 
fact that whereas deficit countries are many, 
there is only one great surplus country, and that 
country, as the world thinks, is already too rich. 


When Mr. Draper refers to “necessary adjust- 
ments in our own industry and our own markets” 
that can be made equitably only over a period of 
time, he speaks the honeysuckle language. 
Throwing the American market open to com- 
petitive European goods would cause serious dis- 
locations of American labor, American industry 
and American capital. Everybody knows that. 
He thinks the adjustments might be made equi- 
tably. What does he mean by that? Others, 


facing it more realistically, have proposed that 
where labor and industry are hurt, ameliorative 
payments might be made out of the public purse 
and charged to the American taxpayer. Save, oh 
save, the bureacratic mind! 


Here you may lose your way if you permit 
yourself to be involved in a discussion of protec- 
tion versus free trade. It is not that kind of 
question. If you ask, “Shall we level down our 
tariff walls and import more European goods?” 
many people will say yes very easily. If you 
ask, “Shall we share our American market with 
the Europeans?” many still will say yes, thinking 
of the persuastive British slogan, ‘trade net aid” 
But if you ask, “Shall we import Italy’s unem- 
ployment?” you start an entirely different train 
of thought. We cannot afford to import any- 
body’s unemployment. We could better afford 
to go on giving them the dollars. 


The truth is that since government laid their 
hands on international trade—the American 
government like all the others—and since, 
parallel, they took control of the international 
money market, saying for example how many 
dollars the pound sterling is worth — since that 
began the ancient and mighty business of ex- 
changing goods for mutual profit among the 
nations has become bankrupt, morally, politi- 
cally and economically. Morally, because the 
controlling idea is to oblige one great surplus 
nation to share its wealth; politically, because 
when it begins to be used as a political weapon 
or as an instrument of policy it ceases to be trade 
for mutual profit and degenerates into a system 
of reprisals and blackmail (as when Mr. Draper, 
echoing the argument current in Europe, says 
that unless we solve Europe’s chronic trade and 
financial problems “the long term consequences 
for the strength and solidarity of the free world 
could be damaging indeed”), and economically, 
because in fact it is breaking down. Briefly, the 
normal function of price has been suspended. In 
the whole world there is no way of knowing 
what anything is worth. And people pretend to 
wonder what is the matter with international 
trade. 


pee HAS ACQUIRED the dangerous and de- 
moralizing habit of living beyond her 
means, consuming more than she produces — a 
habit so far supported by inflation and dollars. 
Since the end of World War II we have poured 
into her lap tangible wealth rising to fifty bil- 
lions of dollars, and the dollar gap is still the 
ghost at the table. 












But this dollar gap is a hoax. The elements of 
it are few and simple. 


When after the war the International Mone- 
tary Fund was created to make all currencies 
interchangeable, each member country was per- 
mitted to fix the value of its own currency in 
terms of the dollar; and naturally it was to each 
one’s advantage to set the value as high as pos- 
sible. Thus the buying power of European cur- 
rencies in the American market was fictitiously 
high to begin with, or, to say it the other way 
around, American goods were too cheap in 
Europe. Add the fact that we were giving them 
dollars in multiples of billions and you can see 


what was bound to happen. It was too easy to 
buy American goods. 


There is a natural solution. The only objec- 
tion to it is that it is severe — so severe that every 
government will postpone it as long as it can 
and would perhaps sooner go bankrupt than em- 
brace it. 


The solution would be to release both inter- 
national trade and foreign exchange from all 
restraints and controls whatever and let true 
values find themselves in the open market. 


How would that work? As it always did 
before. Suppose then Great Britain is buying 
more American goods than she can afford. A 
time soon comes when they have to be paid for. 
To pay for them the British merchant had to buy 
dollars with pounds. An extreme demand for 
dollars will cause the dollar to rise and the pound 
to fall, with the result that it may take twice as 
many pounds to buy a given number of dollars 
and then the cost of American goods will rise to 
a point where people will stop buying more than 
they can afford. 





In that case of course Great Britain would buy 
fewer American goods; and in the same case 
American exports to Great Britain would fall, 
But as to the first consequence, there is no way a 
country can go on forever buying more American 
goods than she can afford to buy, if it be only for 
the reason that the American taxpayer is not 


immortal; and as for the second, namely, that ] 


American exports to Europe would fall, the ob. 
vious fact is that when you have to give your 
customers the money with which to buy your 
goods it is not trade. Call it anything else. Call 
it insurance. Call it our debt to mankind. Call it 
charity. Only then your question begins to 
change. You stop talking about trade and you 
ask not how long Europe can go on buying more 
than she can pay for, but how long we can 
afford it. 


At all events, the dollar gap hoax could be laid 
away in its wax clothes, along with many other 
great popular delusions — and that would be 
something. 


The grimest pleasantry of all — and this from 
the British too — is that it becomes the duty of 
the United States now to assume Great Britain’s 
Nineteenth Century role as the world’s provider 
of capital. But Great Britain made it pay. The 
dividends and interest that came back to her 
from her overseas investments kept her rich for 
many years. Moreover, her private capitalists 
did it. The motive was profit. And they took 
good care not to build up competitive industry 
anywhere — only such enterprise abroad as 
would directly contribute to the well being of 
the British economy. 


The role now assigned to Americans is that of 
blood donors. 


The People’s Pottage, a new book by Garet Garrett, well-known author and editor, will shortly appear under 


the imprint of the Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 
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